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Editorial Notes 


The photograph of the Stuyvesant 
String Quartet on the cover is by Michael 
Shuter. The members of the group are: 
above, Sylvan Shulman, first violinist; be- 
low, Alan Shulman, ‘cellist; Emmanuel 
Vardi, violist; and Maurice Wilk, second 
violinist. The Stuyvesant is one of the 
most outstanding among the newer quar- 
tets in America. Made up of four highly 
talented young musicians, it has been 
praised for its forthright, energetic play- 
ing as well as its expressive warmth, pre- 
cision and instrumental balance. On re- 
cords the group has given notable per- 
formances of the quartets of Ernest Bloch 
and Prokofieff (Columbia sets 392 and 
448), and, in conjunction with Laura 
Newell, harpist; John Wummer, flutist; 
and Ralph McLane, claririetist, it has made 
a fine recording of Ravel’s Introduction 
and Allegro (Columbia album X-167), a 
set that ranks among the best sellers on 
its sponsor's list. 

The founders of the Stuyvesant Quar- 
tet are the Shulman brothers. Both of 
these musicians began their studies in 
boyhood at the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore. Later Sylvan studied for several 
ears with Leopold Auer, and Alan with 
Felix Salmond. both nave held Philhar- 
monic Scholarships, and Alan, who is also 
known as a composer, was awarded a Juil- 
liard Fellowship also. Emmanuel Vardi, 
who is regarded as one of the foremost 
players on his instrument in this country, 
has likewise held a Juilliard Fellowship. 
Maurice Wilk has been since boyhood a 
pupil of Irma Zacharias of New York. 
For the recording of the Shostakovich 
Quintet, which appears this month, the 
Stuyvesant Quartet was jcined by Vivian 
Rivkin, a young pianist who has concer- 
tized extensively alone and in joint recit- 
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als with Mr. Vardi. She has also recorded 
with him for the now-defunct Royale 
Record Company. All five musicians are 
still in their twenties. 

* * * 

This past month our staff has been de- 
pleted by the enlistment of our valued 
assistant, Harold C. Schonberg, in the Air 
Corps. We are certain that many readers 
will join us in wishing him luck. 

We take this occasion to apologize to 
many readers for our inability lately to 
answer their letters as promptly as we 
would like to. We are endeavoring to 
keep up our service of supplying technical 
and musical advice to our readers during 
these trying times, but we ask their in- 
dulgence and good will. The difficulty of 
obtaining radio parts and phonographic 
equipment these days makes it doubly hard 
for us to recommend equipment. Substitu- 
tions are not always satisfactory, and when 
they have to be accepted it is well to 
have the advice of an expert. Building 
home equipment nowadays offers many 
problems. Now more than ever the in- 
dividual is better off seeking the council 
of a good radio man in assembiing any 
equipment. 

Several self-elected experts on phono- 
graphic equipment have lately made public 
in various periodicals some damaging and 
untrue statements regarding the installa- 
tion of a quality pickup head, like the 
Audax D-36-E and the Brush PL 20, in 
a record-changer operation tone arm. For 
the past month we have been endeavoring 
to ascertain why these statements were ad- 
vanced, and stumbled on the reasons in 


BOOK 


BEETHOVEN'S LAST QUARTETS. By 
Roger Fiske. Series — “The Musical 
Pilgrim”. Oxford University Press. 77 
pp. Price 85c. 





A Here is one of the last additions made 
to that admirable series of pamphlets, 
known as “The Musical Pilgrim”. The 
quartets discussed are the last five and the 
Grand Fugue. The author has telescoped 
much into little space. A short treatise on 
the style of the last quartets is provided, 
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a talk with the head engineer of a lead- 
ing radio supply house. He admitted that 
his house had provided this information 
to one writer because they did not like 
to de the job mentioned, because it was 
a difficult one that involved responsibili- 
ties which could not advantageously be 
assumed by them. The principal reason 
for the difficulty is that some changer tone 
arms are not properly aligned, and, of 
course, if a quality pickup head is not 
properly aligned resultant distortion is far 
more apparent in reproduction than it ts 
when a cheaper pickup is in use. More- 
over, it is essential that the entire changer 
mechanism be delivered to the person who 
fits the pickup onto the changer tone arm, 
for careful checking of the pickup’s align- 
ment is required. This is important, and 
no job like this should be entrusted to 
anyone except a pickup expert. Finely 
built pickups require careful handling. If 
the mechanism gets out of gear and causes 
the pickup head to fall off the record, in- 
stant damage is almost certain to occur. 
Even if the pickup seems unharmed, it 
might be well to check on it, and certain- 
ly in the case of one, where a permanent 
sapphire is employed, a check should be 
made on the sapphire for chipping or 
cracks. A damaged sapphire does great 
damage in turn. 

We have received some interesting in- 
formation on the frequency range obtained 
in modern recording, and also on its re- 
production through various mediums. Also 
we have a fairly accurate idea of what 
goes into American recordings today, and 
of all this we shall speak later. 


REVIEW 


and then each quartet is examined in turn 
and relevant historical facts given. Liberal 
use of musical examples is made. 





Although Mr. Fiske has done a com- 
mendable job in the small space allotted 
him, it cannot be said that his approach 
to and realization of his subject is on a 
par with the earlier volume, Opus 18 
Quartets, by Sir William H. Hadow. This 
is a useful rather than illuminating treatise 
on Beethoven's last quartets —P. G. 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 


COMPOSER TO 


All eyes are turned on Russia these 
days, and as though to salute the gallant 
Russians the two major record companies 
bring forward this month two important 
works by perhaps the most publicized of 
all living Russian composers, Dimitri 
Shostakovich. Having shown a striking 
precocity with the composition of his 
First Symphony at the age of nineteen 
(1925), Shostakovich has passed through 
transitional stages and written a number 
of works that are, as Calvocaressi has 
said, “disconcertingly uneven in character, 


style and value.” Yet, in the last two 
symphonies heard here — the Fifth and 
Sixth — and the Quintet, for piano and 


strings, a musical idiom indicative of a 
definite development is to be noted. It 
strikes me that most writers fail to ap- 
preciate the necessity for new criteria in 
approaching and judging the works of this 
composer. Disregarding for the moment 
the exalted resolutions Shostakovich is 
said to have made to serve the Soviet 
Union through his art, we should not 
forget that this composer has grown up 
in an environment different from that of 
any other composer of his time who oc- 
cupies a similarly conspicuous position in 
the public eye. Neither luxury, an aristo- 
cratic ruling class nor religious doctrines, 
any or all of which undeniably influence 
the work of artists in other countries af- 
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fected his up-bringing or development. 
The system of private patronage, either 
in whole or in part, which often nourishes 
the work of the artist in the democracies, 
and which whether he knew it or not often 
imparts a veneer of its own, was neither 
a contributing nor an influential factor in 
the growth of Shostakovich’s art. The 
primary aim of the form of patronage 
that obtains in Russia — government pat- 
ronage — is, supposedly, the welfare of 
the proletariat. 

The music of Shostakovich poses a dif- 
ferent musical problem from that usually 
encountered because it was deliberately 
composed in accordance with a definite 
social ideology. The question arises: are 
we to judge the music by the philosophy 
that governed its composition or are we 
to dismiss all the ideological principles 
and criticize it purely as music? The an- 
swer is not easy. It involves siding with 
one of the two main schools of esthetic 
criticism. 

These two schools are represented one, 
by the objective approach, wherein . we 
judge a piece of music purely as music, 
and the other by the dialectical approach, 
wherein we judge a piece of music as a 
reflection of the society that produced it. 

The music of Shostakovich cannot be 
thoroughly understood unless the dialec- 
tical standpoint is taken into account. 
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The fact that Communist critics found 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony profound- 
ly significant and that elsewhere in Europe 
it was called disappointing and common- 
place offers an interesting commentary on 
accepted value in art inside and outside 
of Russia. Here in America, critics have 
been divided on the worth of this work. 
Some have acclaimed it as a telling score 
and others have found it lacking in dig- 
nity and purpose. The music of Shosta- 
kivich springs from the ideology of the 
people and if it is commonplace, it is 
commonplace only by virtue of the fact 
that it is plebeian in thought and purpose. 
Indubitably, it seeks to express and exalt 
the emotions, thoughts and experiences of 
the Russian people of today. 

There is a certain naturalism in the 
emotional content of Shostakovich’s mu- 
sic. There is a healthy peasant raucous- 
ness, a mordant spontaneity and an earthy 
grimness, mixed with a beauty and aus- 
terity of purpose. The genuineness of his 
musical substance cannot be judged by 
ordinary criteria. When Carl Sandburg in 
The People, Yes wrote: 


“In sudden flash and in massive chaos 
the tunes and cries of the people 
rise in the scripts of Bach and Mous- 

sorgsky.” 


he might have added the name of Shosta- 
kovich. It is not that his genius is com- 
parable to that of the masters named, but 
that it emanates from the people and must 
be valued and judged on this basis. 
Early in 1936 Shostakovich incurred 
the displeasure of his government, and his 
Fourth Symphony was barred from per- 
formance because of its “leftist, moder- 
nistic tendencies.” The Fifth Symphony 
seems to have been the work that 
patched up the difference between the 
composer and his government. It was a 
return to the romantic style of his First, 
and it was also a more finished and a bet- 
ter developed work. Although there is no 
admitted programmatic propaganda in the 
Fifth Symphony, Shostakovich is said to 
have remarked that a fitting sub-title to 
the work would be “A Soviet Artist's 
Reply to Just Criticism.” Previously he 
had said that “there can be no music with- 
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out an ideology,” and that “music cannot 
help having a political basis.” The ideol- 
ogical background for the Fifth Symphony 
(first produced in Russia in November, 
1937), for the Sixth Symphony (first played 
in December, 1939), and for the Quintet 
(first heard in November, 1940) may 
therefore be assumed, despite the fact that 
they are not, like the Second and Third 
Symphonies, based on specific programs. 
The struggles and achievements of his 
people are reflected if not voiced in these 
later scores, for in a socialist state — no 
matter how imperfect — such factors are 
bound to have their effect upon an artist 
—be he poet, painter or composer. Natur- 
ally these factors of life are personalized, 
distilled in the artist's consciousness, they 
are no longer limited to programmatic 
implications, but they may be none less 
prop:gandistic. These works are undeni- 
ably the development of a peoples mu- 
sical culture. 

It has always seemed to me that Shos- 
takovich owed much to Moussorgsky, who 
at heart was a revolutionist, protesting 
against the smugness and sentimentalism 
of his contemporaries, and who was cap- 
able of grasping and depicting in music 
the dramatic essence of all walks of life. 
The seed of Shostakovich’s art was strong- 
ly fertilized also by the materials of Stra- 
vinsky, Mahler, Richard Strauss, Borodin, 
and even Schoenberg. Indeed, in all his 
music his eclecticism is strongly marked. 
He has admitted the influence of Proko- 
fieff, particularly on his early music, but 
Shostakovich has not developed the qual- 
ities of intellectualism inherent in the 
older man. They are children of different 
eras. 

It is interesting to conjecture what 
Shostakovich’s music would have been like 
had he been reared in any place but the 
Soviet Union. It would probably have 
been far less individual in its distillation 
of material from obvious sources, more 
polished perhaps and therefore less virile. 
The rudeness in his music, which one 
English writer refers to as low-life real- 
ism, and its stirring violence might have 
been vitiated. One suspects that his ou- 
put would have been regarded as good 
academicism, and not far in quality and 
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texture from the type of music that our 
own Harl McDonald turns out. 


But having been nurtured by the Soviet 
State, Shostakovich’s music, whatever the 
factors that have shaped it, has not been 
restricted by the academic manners or 
spiritual doctrines of the Western world. 
We may be a free people, but in our 
country most creative musicians cannot 
exist without working under a form of 
patronage that all too often has a tend- 
ency to clip the wings of genius. 

There was a period, about ten year ago, 
when as our good friend Paul Rosen- 
feld has observed in his book, Discoveries 
of a Music Critic — “it was well nigh as 
dangerous to deny the genius of Dimitri 
Shostakovitch in orthodox Communist 
society as to deny the omniscience of 
Marx there. The young Russian composer 
was a sort of uncrowned composer laure- 
ate to the Soviets.” After writing at nine- 
teen a stylistically forceful and physically 
vigorous first symphony, this young com- 
poser endeavored to become a musical 
propagandist for his country. His much- 
discussed May Day Symphony (the Third), 
however, and indeed much of his music 
for Soviet movies, proved more pretenti- 
ous and empty of intrinsic interest than 
it did portentous and worthwhile. That 
there were sparks of genius in some of 
this music can hardly be denied. But the 
fact that Shostakovitch suddenly fell into 
disfavor in his own country would seem 
to show that he had not glorified with 
sufficient dignity and aplomb the prole- 
tariat of Stalin’s nation. 

Rosenfeld’s chapter on Shostakovitch in 
the book mentioned akove is recommend- 
ed to the interested reader. It deals at 
length with the composer’s realistic opera, 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, which was first 
presented in 1934. The work was hailed 
in Russia as a masterpiece of the first 
magnitude. This piece, as Rosenfeld says, 
“is a’ manipulation of the musico-dramatic 
form” in which are brought home certain 
abstract truths: “... the nastiness and 
ludicrousness of life under the old bour- 
geois economic and social system.” Mous- 
sorgsky did similar work in his Boris and 
Khowantchina. The realism of Shostako- 
vitch’s Lady Macbeth dealt less with the 
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terrors of conscience and remorse, how- 
ever, than with the vulgarity and dissolute- 
ness of the lower classes. It is question- 
able whether such an operatic drama could 
have emanated from any place other than 
proletariat-minded Russia. 

The reaction of the American people 
to Lady Macbeth when it was first given 
here (1934-35) was by and large governed 
by the attitude people had toward Com- 
munism. The mention of the music of 
Shostakovitch was to some like waving 
the proverbial red flag before the bull. 
They could not dissociate this music from 
the red flag of Soviet Russia, which was 
an ominous symbolism for far too many. 
This attitude is summed up in the com- 
ments which a well-known Philadelphia 
editor and critical writer, now retired, 
made to me that day after the perform- 
ance by the Philadelphia Opera Company. 
Upon learning the purpose of my trip to 
his city, he announced his displeasure in 
no uncertain words. “Haven't you heard 
the opera?” I asked. “I would no more go 
to hear a nasty, revolutionary opera of 
that kind,” he replied, “than I would select 
my company from dissolute bums of the 
gutter. The music of Shostakovitch is 
vulgar and rude, it is not the sort of thing 
with which I care to associate.” These 
remarks led him, by a kind of logic under- 
standable only by dyed-in-the-wool Rep- 
ublicans of the old school, to gibes at the 
New Deal. 
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Not all people who failed to grasp. the 
significance of Sostakovitch at that time 
were as narrow-minded as our editorial 
friend, but a great many were loud in 
their denunciation of the vulgar and or- 
dinary qualities of the young Russian’s 
music. | remember what one New York 
critic said when we talked this over. 
“Looks like some folks don’t like to en- 
counter the feelings of the other half as 
realistically as this young Revolutionary 
brings them home.” That has been borne 
out consistently in my contact with many 
people since; it was the blatancy and rude- 
ness, the romantic ordinariness of his mu- 
sic, which was not liked at first. It smack- 
ed too much of a rising tide of life which 
the people of the democraciess were not 
yet ready to recognize; it was the voice 
of the people being glorified and aggran- 
dized in a way hard to condone for those 
torn and reared with the music of Mozart, 
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SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony No. 6, Op. 
53, played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, direction of Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M or DM-867, nine sides, 
price $5.00 


A The musical idiom here is similar to 
that of the Fifth Symphony. As in the 
previous work the slow movement is the 
longest, and contains a characteristic ex- 
pressive depth and emotional intensity. 
The spirit of Mahler hovers over this 
movement, Mahler with a strong Musco- 
vite tinge, less concerned with rhethorical 
discourse and more with honest feeling. 
There is an atmospheric quality to this mu- 
sic, a suggestion of the desolation and lone- 
liness of a Russian scene. We have heard 
it before, although it is not quite the same, 
and yet one cannot help but feel that 
despite its individuality its intensity voices 
old emotions and experiences. There is 
more than a suggestion of the yearning 
aspirations of the peasant, who is as time- 
less as the earth from which he springs. 
It is an esmective movement, melodically 
spacious and tonally colorful. Mr. Stokow- 
ski plays it with apparent affection and 

isiderable beauty of tone, but one sus- 
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Beethoven and the Romantics. Tchaikov- 
sky was the only Russian to whom they 
accorded a place of distinction. The sales 
of Stokowski’s set of the Shostakovitch 
First Symphony (recorded in 1934) had 
not paid for its production as late as 1937, 
according to one Victor official to whom 
{ spoke. But times have changed. One 
suspects that not a few who failed to 
understand or appreciate that symphony 
five years ago now regard it almost as one 
of the classics. Today, it is not the ortho- 
dox Communists who acclaim the genius 
of this composer (for actually many in 
this sphere are now critical of him), it is 
rather the ordinary music-lover who has 
found good reason to like Shostakovitch 
and to want to hear more and more of 
his scores. But the time that the record- 
ing of his Fifth Symphony was issued 
(January, 1940), the First Symphony had 
definitely gained in popularity. 
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pects that the conductor needlessly ex- 
tends it in his wrapt attention to detail, 
nuance and expression. It is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. Stokowski did not choose to 
space this music so that it could have been 
encompassed on four sides rather than hav- 
ing to be extended to a small space on 
a fifth record face. 

The unorthodox form of this sym- 
phony may annoy some academicians, but 
I see no reason to quarrel with the com- 
poser because he decided to open with a 
long slow movement and then follow it 
up with two shorter and faster ones. 

There is no denying the effectiveness 
of Shostakovich’s orchestration; he relies 
as much on instrumental coloring as on 
rhythmic patterns. The annotator describes 
the second movement accurately in one 
sentence: it “is a vigorous, bright and 
wholly unpretentious creation.” The them- 
atic material is effective but hardly me- 
morable; it does not linger in the memory 
or leave one with any special wish to return 
to it—at least it has impressed this listener 
that way the several times he has heard 
it. Mr. Stokowski tells us that the last 
movement “is based on dance rhythms 
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and later has themes inspired by the pop- 
ular folklore of Russia.” Cleverly written 
and scored as it is, this music can not fail 
to come off. In the beginning it suggests 
a take-off on a military march; there is a 
fleeting reminiscence of Prokofieff's March 
from The Love for Three Oranges. The 
idiom recalls that of Shostakovich’s Furst 
Symphony, but the present composition 
is far more mature and advanced in its 
structure than any movement in the ear- 
lier work. 

It is fitting that Stokowski, who gave 
the first performance of this work outside 
of Russia, should have been chosen to 
record it. One cannot deny that he has 
an insight into and a sympathetic under- 
standing of Shostakovich’s music which 
result in a most persuasive and effective 
performance. Once again the recorders 
have done full justice to the conductor and 
the orchestra. The surface, save for a few 
slight blemishes, were good. —P. H. R. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Quintet, Opus 57 (for 

piano and strings); played by Vivian 

Rivkin (piano) and the Stuyvesant 

String Quartet. Columbia set M or MM- 

183, four discs, price $4.78. 

A The Russian newspaper Pravda has 
called this work “lyricaily lucid, human 
and simple” and suggested that it might 
be regarded as an intermezzo before a 
new monumental work. (Rumor has it 
that Shostakovich has since completed an- 
other Symphony.) First played on Nov- 
ember 23, 1940, with the composer at the 
keyboard, at the Moscow Festival of Mu- 
sic, this work was enthusiastically received 
by audience and press alike. If there is any 
doubt that Shostakovich’s music conforms 
with the ideological precepts of a Soviet 
art, the reception of this work would tend 
to dispel that doubt. 
Shostakovich has 
said that the quintet 
was ‘well-received by 
the widest circle of 
Soviet audiences, and 
this means that my 
music is understood 
by the masses, that it 
satisfies their require- 
ments. In his notes, 
Nicolas Slonimsky 
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points out that the composer was urged 
to write this composition “to justify the 
revival of classicism in Soviet Russia.” 
On this same score one Russian critic has 
said: “The traditions of classicism in Shos- 
takovich’s hands come to life, acquire a 
contemporary sound, join the flow of our 
art, enriching and enlarging its course.” 

The quintet was produced eleven 
months after the Sixth Symphony. What 
Pravda has said of it applies very well; 
for it is not the lofty endeavor that the 
symphony is. As chamber music it pres- 
ents the composer in a far more favor- 
able light than did his quartet; there is 
a surer and firmer grasp of the essentials 
of chamber-music writing. The first move- 
ment is a prelude, classical in style. The 
second is an effective and expressive 
fugue. The third is a scherzo, harkening 
back to the style of the First Symphony, 
while the fourth, marked Intermezzo, 
sounds a new note in the composer's art, 
for the writing here is simple and song- 
ful, and the mood is one of poetic tran- 
quillity. The finale owns march-like traits 
and is reminiscent in part of the finale 
of the Sixth Symphony. 

This music should appeal not only to 
the composer's admirers but to many who 
have hitherto remained unimpressed by 
his work. It is a highly imaginative com- 
position, and the way in which the com- 
poser handles the piano part in relation 
to the strings is as interesting as it is in- 
dividual. The work deserves wide endor- 
sement, and one can only hope that 
through this excellent recording it will 
receive it. 

The performance is both technically 
proficient and emotionally understanding. 
The artists, who gave this work its first 
American __ perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall 
in New York last 
spring. have devoted 
much time and study 
to the quintet and 
have played it a suf- 
ficient number of 
times to assure a 
finished perform- 
ance. 


—Peter Hugh Reed 
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JOHN McCORMACK — The Story of 
a Singer. By L. A. G. Strong. The Mc- 
millan C., N. Y., 1941, 301 pp., $3.00. 


A The story of John McCormack, a de- 
lightful success tale, has been written with 
fine simplicity and understanding by one 
of the most talented contemporary British 
novelists. Strong is a knowing music lover, 
and, it goes without saying, an ardent ad- 
mirer of the artistry of his subject. But 
his admiration does not blind him to the 
fact that the singer's vocal powers not only 
altered but declined. Such honest criticism 
is welcome and rare in books about liv- 
ing celebrities. Strong points out that at 
the start of the last World War McCor- 
mack was at the summit of this powers, 
and although his “singing after 1918 had 
matured and developed out of all propor- 
tion to its rate of development before,” 
it was not destined to remain with him 
many more years. The author, who gives 
a full account of McCormack’s records, 
points out that electrical recording never 
suited John’s voice. Perhaps this is so, 
but one suspects that much of the early 
sweetness and bloom was gone from that 
voice by the time he made his first elec- 
trical recordings (1926), and although the 
singer is recording today, it is his fine 
artistry rather than the beauty of the voice 
that makes these newest records enjoy- 
able. 

The career of the singer is traced from 
his earliest days down to the present. Mc- 
Cormack studied under one of the most 
famous voice teachers of the present cen- 
tury in Italy. This was Vincenzo Sabatini, 
whose style of teaching was mirrored in 
the art of Battistini, although that famous 
baritone did not study under Sabatini des- 
pite the fact that he numbered him among 
his friends. I once heard Sabatini remark 
that McCormack’s voice was of such an 
individual and natural quality he had not 
sought to alter it. “Had I destroyed the 
natural nasal resonance of his voice,” he 
said, “I should have failed him completely. 
It was part of its natural timbre.” 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


Of special interest now is the passage 
in Strong's book about McCormack’s work 
in connection with the American Red 
Cross. Throughout the last war he sang 
from coast to coast for the Red Cross, 
“earning enormous sums of money, which 
enabled him to make a contribution of 
solid and practical value.” 

Those who have known and admired 
the tenor’s art will enjoy this book. In its 
pages the personality not only of the 
singer but of his wife, the former Lillian 
Foley, takes on an added significance. 

Record collectors, and all those who 
prize their McCormack discs, will want 
the book, for the author has appended a 
list of the best records that McCormack 
made. Schumann-Heink once said that 
McCormack was the greatest singer of his 
time; that he had ease and spontaneity, 
and an unrivalled power of telling a story. 
Strong says he had the “power of getting 
at the heart of a song,” and further of 
believing in every song he sang. It was 
for this reason that he could make a pop- 
ular ballad an unusually enjoyable experi- 
ence; of course, as Strong says, “he could 
not in a poor song express so much as in 
a fine one; but he could transfigure the 
poor song, and that by more than the 
physical beauty of his voice.” The secret 
of McCormack’s artistry lay in his perfect 
phrasing. No one who knows his singing 
on records of I/ mio tesoro from Don 
Giovanni or Handel's O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me? will deny his extraor- 
dinary gifts in this respect. No singer of 
his time, as Strong says, phrased either of 
these songs as McCormack did. 

Numerous illustrations and quotations 
from critics, as well as an appendix of 
biographical notes regarding the artists 
referred to in the text, round out the 
book. It is to be hoped that the publica- 
tion of this book will stimulate Victor to 
consider the release of an album of Mc- 
Cormack’s Irish songs and his fine lieder 
recordings. 


— PH. R. 
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RESONANCE 





IN MUSIC AND 


Resonance is a word, says Percy Scholes 
“used precisely by physicists and loosely 
in ordinary speech.” Musicians «among 
others are prone to use many words loosely 
in describing musical sounds. For ex- 
ample, they speak of musical sounds as 
having “color”, “brilliance”, or as being 
“muddy,” which to a tech- 
nician is without any precise 
meaning. Resonance is an- 
other word that is variously used to des- 
cribe numerous different attributes of the 
voice, phonograph records, rooms, radio 
cabinets, sounds produced by the voice, 
and all types of musical instruments in- 
cluding radios and phonographs. It is 
even used in place of well defined words 
such as pitch or frequency. Thus high 
frequencies may be referred to as upper 
resonances. This is illustrative of the 
vast service the word renders in translat- 
ing somehow thoughts or feelings about 
music into words. 

Resonance is something that has be- 
come associated with a desirable quality 
in music. In describing a sound that is 
pleasing, resonance is a word often seized 
upon with others in the enthusiasm of try- 
ing to describe such music. Conversely, 
music that is deficient in one way or an- 
other is often characterized as lacking re- 
sonance, or as having too much of it, 
even though this not be the oustanding 
fault. ° 
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IN SCIENCE 


Readers will recognize the difficulty of 
translating into words that which is so 
well appreciated by the ear, but not under- 
stood by the mind. But they can expect 
a writer dealing with the technicalities 
of reproducing muhic to use any word 
in its precise or technical meaning, even 
though the writer may also 
be a musician. A little dis- 
cussion of the precise mean- 
ing of resonance may be of interest. 

The word comes from the Latin reson- 
antia, to echo, and resonare, to resound 
Burney (Hist. Music [1789] I. viii. 149) 
defined resonance as but an aggregate of 
echoes or a quick repetition of the same 
sound. The Oxford dictionary defines it 
as. “the reinforcement or prolongation of 
sound by reflection”. Webster's precise 
definition is too long to quote and is a 
description of what takes place when re- 
sonance occurs. Webster defines the word, 
as used in music, as “the intensification... 
of a musical tone by supplementary vibra- 
tion, either sympathetically or mechanic- 
ally induced.” 

The very origin and definition of the 
word shows that resonance is concerned 
primarily with the manner in which the 
sound is produced. This is to be dis- 
tinguished from a characteristic of the 
sound itself. However, musical sounds, 
in which the phenomenon of resonance is 
involved in their production, may reflect 
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in their quality the fact that resonance 
was involved, but not necessarily so. 

If a vibrating tuning fork is held near 
the open end of a pipe or tube that is 
closed at the other end, the pipe has a 


wave length that is one quarter the wave. 


length of the fundamental note emitted 
by the fork, the note will sound forth 
strongly. The sound wave from the fork 
going into the pipe is reflected at the 
closed end and comes back to join and 
reinforce the wave from the fork. As a 
result the air in the pipe vibrates at the 
same frequency as the fork and gives an 
organ-like tone. This phenomenon is 
termed resonance. 

A picture wire or other object may 
start to vibrate when a note is sounded 
that has the same frequency of the period 
of the vibration of the wire. If the pedal 
on a piano is held down and “A” played 
on a trumpet, for example, the A strings 
in the piano will be found to be vibrating. 
All these are examples of what Webster 
terms intensification by sympathetically 
induced supplementary vibrations. 

The interaction between the tuning fork 
and the pipe can be likened to a person 
pushing a child in a swing. The “push” 
must be timed with the natural movement 
or vibration of the swing. If the push is 
timed correctly, a very small force will 
cause the swing to go higher and keep 
going at a good amplitude. And similar- 
ly, the tuning fork most move exactly 
with the vibrating column of air in the 
pipe if there is to be the intensification 
of the vibration. 

If three forks whose notes give a pleas- 
ing chord are struck together and held 
over a pipe that is resonant to only one 
of the notes, that note will sound ferth 
strongly and the other two will sound 
very weak by comparison. 

A similar phenomenon often occurs in 
a radio cabinet with an open back which 
acts like a large short pipe with an open 
end. Thus every time a cellist in a string 
quartet plays a note which corresponds to 
the resonant characteristics. of the cabinet, 
that note is reinforced as it issues from 
the loud speaker and sounds louder than 
the rest of the notes. This account for the 
“boom” in certain poorly designed cabi- 
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nets. The solution is to design the cabinet 
so that none of the notes are resonant, 
or all of them are equally resonant within 
2 given range. A long column of air such 
as in a grandfather's clock type of speaker 
housing, or a labyrinth, has a resonance 
below that of the notes usually heard in 
speech and music. The RCA cabinet with 
the tubes of different lengths in the bot- 
tom, introduced several seasons ago, was 
an attempt to distribute the resonance 
over a wider range. 

The problem of resonance is so out- 
standing in connection with low notes, 
as indicated in the paragraph above, that 
some people have mistakenly come to the 
conclusion that resonance is associated only 
with low tones. This is not the fact, be- 
cause the phenomena may appear in con- 
nection with any tone in the audible 
spectrum. 

But the same type of musical sound that 
comes from a resonant speaker cabinet, i. 
€., Music with one certain note louder than 
others, can be achieved by other means 
than by the phenomenon of resonance. For 
example, the cellist simply could play this 
note louder every time he came to it in 
the score. Also some poorly made cellos 
emit certain notes louder than others, even 
when bowed the same. While this is un- 
likely in the best music we hear, it illus- 
trates what has been said before: music 
may have the special quality that results 
from resonance, but that does not in- 
variably mean that resonance was utilized 
in its production. It is for this reason that 
in its precise meaning the term should be 
used primarily tc refer to the phenomenon 
of reinforcement of vibrations. 

Various other examples of resonance 
will occur to the reader. A singer may be 
able so to alter the size and shape of his 
throat, mouth, etc., as to produce what 
corresponds essentially to an infinite variety 
of different length pipes which resonate 
with all the different notes he can sing, 
and thus the vibrations of his vocal chords 
are intensified or reinforced by the pheno- 
menon of resonance. Another singer may 
not be able to do this over the entire 
range and may thus be able to sing only 
certain notes loudly. 

The phenomenon occurs not only in 
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GOUNOD: Roméo et Juliette — Ah! 
leve-toi soleil!; and MASSENET: Manon 
— Ah! fuyez douce image; sung by 
Edmond Clement (tenor) with piano ac- 
companiment. I.R.C.C. 10-inch disc No. 
205, price $1.75. 

A Both of the above are re-recordings 
from originals made in 1905. Clement's 
singing of Romeo’s cavatina is marked by 
a greater degree of masculinity than in 
most of his American records. These two 
selections provide us with fine examples 
of the tenor’s dramatic artistry; there is 
more body of tone here than is to be 
found in his famous Victor recordings 
from Manon and Le Roi d’Ys (disc 6062, 
still in the Victor catalogue). His manner 
of singing the final B flat in the Roméo 
air must have been telling in the opera 
house. The Gounod aria is complete, but 
the Massenet offers only the first part of 
the aria with the coda tacked on, as in 
the recently released Muratore record. 

FAURE: Crucifix; sung by Lilli Lehmann 
(soprano) and Hedwig Helbig (mezzo- 
soprano), and BUNGERT: Die Loreley; 
sung by Lilli Lehmann. I.R.C.C. 10-inch 
disc 204, price $1.75. 

A The International 

February, 1942 


Record Collectors’ 


‘CORNER 


Club deserves a vote of thanks for un- 

earthing these rare examples of Lilli Leh- 

mann’s art. Since these are re-recordings 
of discs made in 1907, there is a high 

surface noise. Mme. Lehmann was 59 

when she sang these selections, yet we 

doubt that many would know this fact 
if they were not told. There is a rare 
beauty of tone in the soprano’s voicing 
of her part of the Crucifix, a composition 
that was very popular at the turn of the 
century. The final B natural is voiced 
with an ease that many a young singer 
today might well envy. The lied by 

August Bungert is less successfully pro- 

jected; there are evidences of tonal con- 

striction which may be due to the horn. 

It is an interesting souvenir nonetheless, 

for Bungert was a favorite composer of the 

singer’s and in her prime she gave many 
all-Bungert recitals. 

FARRAR: The Legend of the Dogwood 
Tree, and The Little Christmas Donkey 
(poems); recited by Geraldine Farrar. 
(Made at Ridgefield, Conn., November 
9, 1941.) LR.C.C. 10-inch disc, $1.75. 

A This novel record is, according to its 

sponsors, Miss Farrar’s 1941 gesture of 

Christmas cheer for club members. The 
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record is autographed and is published in 
a limited edition. Miss Farrar’s poems are 
simple affirmations of faith, and she re- 
cites them with unaffected sincerity and 
admirable diction. 


BRAHMS: Aaf dem Kuirchhofe; Therese; 
and SCHUMANN: Der Nussbaum; 
Widmung. WOLF: In dem Schatten 
meiner Locken; Auch kleine Dinge; and 
STRAUSS: Ich Schwebe; Du meines 
Herzens Kroenelein. SULLIVAN: Or- 
pheus with his lute: and BRAHMS: 
Der Tod das ist die kuehle Nacht. Sung 
by Florence Easton soprano, with piano 
accompaniments by Lester Hodges. 
Three discs in album, price $5.50. (Elec- 
trical recording.) 


A These recordings were taken from the 
broadcast of a concert the soprano gave at 
the Juilliard School in New York on July 
13, 1939. The edition is limited to 50 sets, 
each of which will be autographed by the 
singer. The records cannot be bought 
separately. 


BOOK 


THE OPERA—A History of its Creation 
ind Performance: 1000-1941. By Wal- 
lace Brockway and Herbert Weinstock. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 603 
pp. Price $3.75. 

A The author of that popular seller, Men 

In Music, have turned their attention to 

the opera world and written a readable 

and informative book. “All realistic dis- 
cussion of opera begin at the Renaissance,” 
they tell us, and so this is the point from 
which they start. The text is chiefly con- 
cerned throughout with composers and 
their operas, but since the authors on 
more than one occasion show their know- 
ledge of music in generai it seems a pity 
that this phase of their work was not 
further extended. However, they know 
how to write, and moreover they know 
how to put together a good book. This is 
no academic treatise, but a sprightly docu- 
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Mme. Easton has done few things for 
the phonograph that her admirers will 
value more than these recordings. There 
is a rare simplicity and sincerity in her 
projection of each song, and her diction 
is always a delight. The three discs make 
a most enjoyable lieder recital, and since 
the applause and the voice of the anno- 
uncer is heard on several of them, a cer- 
tain atmosphere of reality prevails. 
Although the balance between voice and 
piano has been capably handled, it cannot 
be said that the pianist provides the 
soprano with more than competent ac- 
companiments. 

Two songs here, Strauss’ Du meines 
Herzens Kroenelein and Sullivan's Orphe- 
us with his lute, are first American re- 
cordings. The only other recording we 
know of the former was made by John 
McCormack in the early ‘twenties, one 
of his rare lieder records which was re- 
leased in Central Europe. There seems also 
to have been only one other recording 
of the Sullivan song; this was made by 
Dora Labette (English Columbia). 


REVIEW 


ment addressed primarily to that part of 
the public which is interested in the opera 
and which desires some historical facts 
about it. The author's admirations are 
traditional; their criticisms are neither 
startling nor unorthodox. In tracing the 
development of operatic form, the book 
takes into consideration the political cir- 
cumstances that influenced its changes and 
growth, as well as all aspects of the pro- 
duction of operas, from singing to stage- 
craft. The prima donna from earliest days 
up to the present is given due prominence. 
The text matter extends to nearly 500 
pages, and there is an exhaustive index. 
[here is also a 78-page supplement con- 
taining a list of recommended recordings, 
compiled by George Clark Leslie. The 
book is profusely illustrated. Altogether 
this is a worthy addition to any music 


library — a must if you are operatic 
minded. —P. G. 
The American Music Lover 




















RECORD NOTES AND 





REVIEWS 


It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 


quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 





Orchestra 





BERLIOZ: Roman Carnival Overture; 
played by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by John Barbirolli. 
Columbia disc 11670-D, price $1.00. 


A Since there is an excellent version of 
this work by Beecham in the Columbia 
catalogue, one wonders why the present 
disc was released. It is perhaps a little bet- 
ter recorded, but not much; and while 
Barbirolli's performance is brilliant and 
powerful, it has none of the finesse that 
Beecham brings to the music.  Fiedier’s 
Victor disc is rather similar to Barbirolli’s. 
Borh conductors strive to bring out the 
color and climax of the lavish score. 
Beecham, however, tries to bring out mu- 
sical values. 

The recording here is full, and the sur- 
faces are smooth. An awkward break mars 
the continuity. —P. G. 
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BRIDGE (arr.): Sally in Our Alley; and 
FOSTER (arr. Shulman): Of Susan- 
nah!; played by the Boston “Pops” Or- 
chestra, direction Arthur Fiedler. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 4569. price $.75. 


A The arrangement of the Foster selec- 
tion is of the type that always leaves me 
cold. It is one of those modern affairs, 
complete with fugue and a polytonal back- 
ground, that certainly does not help the 
original, and its only excuse for being is 
its cleverness. Of course, music like this 
need not be taken too seriously; the orig- 
inal tune will survive the arrangement, 
and even it doesn’t, music will not have 
suffered an irreplaceable loss. Shulman’s 
peppy, irreverent approach does not stand 
up well beside Bridge’s sensitive treatment 
of the nostalgic British air, even granting 
the great difference in the character of 
both tunes. 

Both works are well played and re- 
corded. —H. C. S. 


BRAHMS: Tragic Overture, Opus 81 (3 
sides); and BRAHMS: Minuet from 
Serenade No. 1 in D major, Op. 11 (1 
side); played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 
Columbia set X or MX-214, $2.63. 

A In January, 1938, Columbia issued 

Beecham’s performance of this overture, 

and in May, 1939, Victor released the 

Toscanini recording. Since both of these 
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sets compare favorably with the newest 
one from the mechanical standpoint, one 
wonders why a duplication was considered 
necessary. Furthermore, Beecham is a far 
greater musician than Stock. Of the three 
versions my preference tends toward the 
Toscanini, despite the fact that his tempi 
are not always orthodox; it has the most 
majestic sweep and the greatest dramatic 
impact. The Beecham performance has 
much to commend it, and it ranks among 
his major contributions to the phonograph. 
Stock’s performance is darker hued and 
more romantic in feeling than either of 
his predecessors’. If neither of the other 
performances existed the Stock one would 
be welcome, for the conductor gives a 
sympathetic and well regulated reading. 
But since the others do exist, and there is 
in both more evidence of musical imagin- 
ation and technical resourcefulness, there 
seem to be no cogent reason for this issue 
at this time, unless one values it solely for 
its qualities as a reproduction. This is one 
of the best recordings made by the Chi- 
cago Symphony. 

Many writers regard this overture as 
Brahms’ best orchestral work. Certainly 
its dramatic proportions are most effec- 
tively achieved, and there is a fine nobil- 
ity to the music, although these facts do 
not seem to have been as fully realized as 
they should by concert-goers. The over- 
ture has never attained the popularity it 
deserves. One suspects its austere title has 
had something to do with this. Schauffler, 
in his book The Unknown Brahms, says 
that “though merely an unpretentious and 
self-effacing bridge to tragic illusion, this 
overture sounds better and means more 
to me at each successive hearing. It has 
a decorous reserve which would qualify it 
for the title Academic more appropriately 
than its uproarious twin.” 

This set offers interesting illustrations of 
Brahms’ development as an_ orchestral 
composer. The minuet from his first Ser- 
enade dates from his twenty-fourth year 
(1857) and the overture from his forty- 
seventh year. It should be noted in pas- 
sing that the odd side here is more ap- 
propriately chosen than those of the earlier 
releases. 

—P. H. R. 
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DUKAS: The Sorcerer's Apprentice (3 
sides); and RIMSKY-KORSAKOW: 
Coq d’or—Bridal Procession; played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Columbia set X or MX-212, $2.63. 


A Mitropoulo’s fondness for brisk tempos 
is evidenced here. Judged solely on the 
basis of orchestral playing, this is a re- 
markable exhibition of instrumental vir- 
tuosity But it seems to me that Mitro- 
poulos, like Toscanini, misses the humor 
and wit of Dukas’ score. But whereas the 
Italian maestro was too animated and 
straightforward in his treatment of the 
score, he never distorted the melodic line. 
Mitropoulos treats the music too angul- 
arly, with the result that there is a lack 
of fluidity in the playing. Instead of the 
work assuming the qualities of a musical 
fantasy, it becomes a realistic drama with 
a strangely ominous import. Even the coda 
maintains the tenseness. There is evidence 
of poor balance in this section, and else- 
where in the set also, but whether this is 
attributable to the conductor or to the 
recording staff we cannot say. 

To our way of thinking, the late Phil- 
ippe Gaubert has provided the best ex- 
position of this work on records, and even 
though Columbia engineers have supplied 
Mitropoulos with vital and telling repro- 
duction, the Gaubert recording still stands 
up favorably against it. The latter dates 
from 1937. There is another advan- 
tage to the Gaubert version—its odd face 
contains an unfamiliar excerpt from 
Fauré’s Shylock. The surfaces of the pres- 
ent recording are equal to Columbia’s best. 


—P. H. R. 


GRIEG: Two Elegiac Melodies (for 
string orch.), Op. 34-—Heart Wounds 
and Last Spring; played by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. Col- 
umbia disc 11698-D, price $1.00. 


A I know of no disc that better displays 
the virtues and faults of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. This is an example of his wonder- 
ful technical ability: no loose notes here, 
but absolute precision and clarity, with 
the inner strands of the score emerging 
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in ruthless detail. Here we also find an 
example of technical mastery gone to 
waste. The interpretation is studied and 
cold, with not the merest hint of softness 
and nostalgia. Few conductors today can 
match Mitropoulos in the matter of hurl- 
ing phonic thunderbolts; but with each 
release it becomes clearer that his inter- 
pretative qualities are severely limited. It 
would therefore appear the wisest proce- 
dure for his sponsors to present him in 
music that is temporamentally suited to 
his analytic, restless mind. Remembering 
the Busoni program that he directed with 
the N. Y. Philharmonic several week ago, 
one hopes that Columbia will release some 
of the music played at that concert, and 
entrust things like these Grieg selections 
to conductors who own a greater sympathy 
for such music. 


Fort those who like these familiar pieces 
Goossens’ recent version is recommended. 
—H. C. S&S. 


LISZT: Mefisto Waltz (The Dance in the 
Village Inn) (3 sides); and RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOW: The Invisible City of 
Ketzh — The Battle of Kershenetz (1 
side); played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor set M or DM-870, $2.50. 


A The Liszt is the second of two orches- 
tral impressions of episodes from the 
Faust of Nicolaus Lenau, the Austrian 
poet (1802-1850). In July, 1935, Victor 
issued a recording of this work made by 
Albert Coates and the London Symphony 
in London several years earlier, a perform- 
ance that our reviewer praised for the 
conductor's exceptional rhythmic sense. 
To date, this has been regarded as the 
best version of this waltz on records. 
Coates’ treatment of the score was more 
frenzied and convulsive than Koussevitz- 
ky’s, and his tempo was slightly faster. 
Koussevitzky makes more of thé sensuous 
orchestral sonorities without, however, 
weakening the vitality of the rhythm. His 
is the more polished performance. There 
is, of course, greater clarity and a better 
definition of dynamics in the newer re- 
cording. 

The scene of this music is a village inn 
during a rustic wedding feast. Mefisto per- 
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suades Faust to join the merrymaking and 
to approach the dark-eyed maiden who 
attracts him. Seizing a fiddle Mefisto casts 
a spell by his playing. 

Liszt's devilishness seems rather tame 
in the light of what Strauss, Stravinsky 
and others have given us since the year 
1859, when this score was writen. It is 
nonetheless one of the composer's most 
successful orchestral works, a virtuoso 
piece that cannot fail to come off when 
played by a major symphony orchestra 
under the direction of a conductor of 
Koussevitzky’s standing. The late Law- 
rence Gilman’s notes on this score are 
worth quoting in part since the recording 
here was made by the same orchestra to 
which he refers in his notes. “It has been 
recalled,” he wrote in 1907, “and the fact 
is historically interesting — that when 
the Mefisto Waltz was first played in Bos- 
ton under Theodore Thomas (October 10, 
1870), in a day that knew not the Till 
Eulenspiegel or Salomé of Strauss, Mr. 
John S. Dwight, a critic of wide influence 
in the earlier days of music in America, 
was moved to stigmatize the music as 
‘positively devilish, simply diabolical’; for, 
he held, ‘it shut out every ray of light and 


»” 


heaven, from whence music sprung’. 


The excerpt from an opera by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff is a skillfully conceived and col- 
orful orchestral picture. I know nothing 
about the battle it is supposed to represent, 
but judging from the character of the mu- 
sic it was not a very ominous affair. The 
reproduction here is excellently achieved. 
On all four record faces heard the surfaces 
were good. —P. H. R. 


SCHUBERT: Symplony No. 8 in B minor 
— “Unfinished”; played by the All- 
American Orchestra, conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Columbia set M of 
MM.-485, three discs, price $3.50. 


A And still they come. What's wrong 
with the Beecham version, for several years 
a favorite in the Columbia catalogue? 
The recording of the latter is still excel- 
lent, and while it may not have the bril- 
liance in the higher registers that new set 
owns, it is, in my opinion, preferable. 
Many of the new Columbia sets are over- 
cut and the highs seem to be “peaked,” 
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giving a shrill effect that is not too pleas- 
ant on a high-fidelity machine. This is 
true of the present set. 

Of the many versions of the Unfinished, 
the Beecham, Walter, and Koussevitzky are 
the ones to consider. Victor still lists a 
Stokowski set that was made about 1927; 
that and the Columbia set with Wood 
are dated. All the others are good, but 
my preference is the Walter set (G-9). 
Some may prefer Koussevitzky’s drama; 
others will hail Beecham’s poetry and em- 
phasis of the melodic line. Walter's is 
a mellow interpretation, with flow, sen- 
timent and rhythmic flexibility. As a re- 
cording it suffers from some echo and 
excess bass, but is nevertheless satisfactory. 
Stokowski here presents what is for him 
a restrained reading. Rhythmically he is 
straightforward, even unyielding, and he 
handles some of the bass accompaniment 
figures in a heavy manner. One would 
prefer a faster tempo than Stokowski 
brings to the first movement, for at times 
the pace seems lethargic. The slow move- 
ment goes better. There he in-ensifies the 
drama, and while one might call the treat- 
ment inflated, the nobility and strength 
of the music are realized. Record listen- 
ers naturally will want to hear all existent 
versions before buying. Listen carefully 
to the Beecham, and don’t be misled by 
the low price and black label of the ad- 
mirable Walter set. 


—H. C. S. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 6, Op. 
’ 53, played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 
For review see Shostakovich article. 


STRAUSS, R.: Rosenkavalier Waltzes; 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
disc 18390, price $1.00. 

A This record's closest competitor is the 

Rodzinski disc issued last July. I prefer 

the latter. The recording of the Colum- 

bia disc is clearer (although not as mel- 
low), but was cut at a volume that may 
give ‘some machines trouble. Rodzinski’s 
version is not ideal, and there is a happy 
medium between his objective straight- 
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forwardness and Ormandy’s heavings and 
swayings: the Bruno Walter disc. But 
‘Walter's was played with an inferior or- 
chestra, and the recording is too dated 
to be thoroughly enjoyed. Ormandy tries 
to get the Viennese atmosphere. His tempi 
are slow and languishing, and approximate 
those of Heger in the Rosenkavalier set. 
There the resemblance ends. This new 
version is mannered, full of ritards, dim- 
inuendos, and fancy crescendos; and to- 
ward the end one finds an embarrassing 
sentimentality . Ormandy’s earlier version 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra is a pre- 
ferable interpretation. —H. C. S$. 
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Concerto 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 1 in 
F sharp minor, Op. 1; played by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, direction of Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor set M- or DM-865, three discs, 
price $3.00. 


A This music may not add up to much 
in the long run, but it would be a very 
blasé soul who does not respond to an 
initial hearing of the first movement. As 
in much of Rachmaninof{’s music, the ef- 
fects wear off too soon, and the music 
can not be heard often. Nevertheless there 
are some thrilling sections. Again it is 
not what is said, but how it is said. The 
first movement is by far the best, and the 
main theme is one of the most haunting 
the composer ever created. Little is done 
with it, though. In the second movement 
there are reminiscences of Tchaikovsky, 
and the last movement is brilliant and 
fast moving, with no special melodic dis- 
tinction. Those who like Rachmaninoff 
will want this concerto; although it is his 











Op. 1 (it was finished in 1891 and re- 
conditioned in 1917) it is typical of any- 
thing and everything of the compvox. 
There is little stylistic difference between 
this and, say, the Third Symphony, com- 
posed not long ago. Rachmaninoff sticks 
to his musical last; it was good enough 
for him in 1890 and it is good enough 
for him today. 

Rachmaninoff remains one of the great- 
est pianists to grace the concert plat- 
form. When he plays with an orchestra 
his approach is monumental. No matter 
how loud the fortissimo the piano is heard 
above it, and the strength and solidity of 
his playing are amazing. Here he is at his 
best — a virtuoso without a peer. And 
since the recording in balance and fidelity 
can match any concerto recording ever 
issued, the set deserves investigation. The 
music is not Grade A, but it is so super- 


bly performed by Rachmaninoff and 
Ormandy that one temporarily forgets 
that fact. —H. C. S. 


WALTON: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra; played by Jascha Heifetz and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Eugene Goossens. Victor 
set M or DM-868, three discs, $3.50. 

A Walton wrote this work for Heifetz 
while on a visit to this country last year. 
It is one of his most significant scores, 
brilliant, forceful and poignant. It is 
marked by great intensity of expression, 
turbulence of spirit and rhythmic vitality. 
Melodies simple and complex are woven 
into a contrapuntal texture, which if it 
does not achieve true greatness is none- 
theless interesting. Here, as in the com- 
poser’s viola concerto, the music impres- 
ses by its earnestness and the feeling it 
gives of inner conviction. There is an un- 
usual flexibility of rhythmic treatment, 
and the violin part is elaborately worked 
out. Of the three movements, the first is 
decidedly the best and the most uninhi- 
bited. The other movements are not as 
distinguished melodically. 

Tovey, writing about the viola concerto, 
has said some things which might be borne 
in mind when one hears this work. “Mod- 
ern counterpoint tends actually to avoid 
classical harmony,” he writes. “It prefers 
that the simultaneous melodies should 
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collide rather than combine; nor does it 
try to explain the collisions.” Further, 
“Walton's style is not sentimental; but 
neither is it anti-romantic. Similarly, it is 
neither theatrical nor sensational...” He 
further points out that while Walton's 
patterns may not have more than a slight 
external resemblance to classical forms, 
they have the essential qualities of those 
forms. 

Those who have known and admired 
Walton's symphony and viola concerto 
will most likely be impressed by this new 
manifestatioin of his talent. We find here 
a more striking individuality than in the 
symphony and a greater freedom of spirit 
than in the viola concerto, although this 
is by no means a greater work than either 
of the others. 

The first movement occupies a single 
disc, the second one and a half sides, and 
the last two and half sides. The opening 
movement, marked andante tranquillo, is 
not a conventional slow movement; there 
is great intensity here, with occasional 
dissonant and pungent harmonies. Walton 
knows what effects he wants and he gets 
them with remarkable power and _ brilli- 
ance. If his intellect dominates his emo- 
tion upon occasion, one can believe that 
is the result he intended. There is much 
beauty in the widely sweeping melodies 
and the rich orchestral background of this 
movement. 


The second movement is marked presto 
capriccioso alla napolitana. Although in- 
dividualistic in treatment this movement 
is more Russian in character than Italian. 
Like the second movement of the viola 
concerto, which was in the character of 
an English hornpipe, the musical substance 
here might seem out of place to some in a 
serious concerto. The finale, marked vivace, 
is not fast throughout, for the composer 
rhapsodizes upon occasion, although es- 
sentially lyric, this movement also has its 
seething moments. 


Heifetz’s performance of this music is 
superb; technical difficulties are encom- 
passed with deceptive ease and his tonal 
quality is as ingratiatingly fluent as it is 
vital. Goossens and the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra provide him with a forceful and 
telling background. The recording is rich- 
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ly sonorous, and the surfaces on the whole 
are smooth. —P. H. R. 








Chamber Music 





SHOSTAKOVICH: Quintet, Opus 57 (fot 
piano and strings). 


For review see Shostakovich article. 
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CHOPIN: Waltzes (complete); played 
by Alexander Brailowsky. Victor sets 
M-863 (four discs, price $4.50) and 
M-864 (three discs), price $3.50. 


A The previous Victor set, played by 
Cortot, contained six discs. Columbia’s 
more recent Kilenyi version was pressed 
onto five. Thus this new version, seven 
discs in two volumes, is the most ex- 
pensive; but it is the best buy, neverthe- 
less. Cortot’s set, which was the finest up 
to now, did not enjoy very good record- 
ing and suffered from an annoying num- 
ber of finger slips. Kilenyi’s was well re- 
corded but interpreted with little style 
and maturity. Brailowsky’s here, is tech- 
nically secure, and he plays with aristocracy 
and elegance. All of the waltzes are un- 
cut, in contrast to the preceding albums, 
and Brailowsky can select his tempo with- 
out worrying if he can fit the music onto 
the record side. 

Many will probably object to to Brail- 
owsky’s use of rubato. It will be called 
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calculated and overdone, as it has been 
called in the past. Undoubtedly the amount 
of rubato one enjoys in Chopin is a per- 
sonal matter, and I can only say that Brail- 
owsky's has always seemed to me natural 
and flowing. At any rate, there is never 
a dull moment with the Brailowsky 
rhythm. The same cannot be said of his 
dynamics. He has a tendency to overstress 
the left hand, and too often plays on the 
loud side. In two or three of the waltzes 
(Op. 18 and Op. 34, No. 1 especially) he 
seems to think that he is playing a polon- 
aise. Curiously, his interpretations im- 
prove as he goes along; at no time does 
he play poorly, and in many his perform- 
ances are all that could be desired. It is 
in the above-mentioned waltzes that he 
sacrifices poetry to virtuosity. At the end- 
ing of Op. 18, for example, he blissfully 
ignores the dim. sempre marking and bangs 
away furiously. It is a far cry from that 
to the sparkle and lightness of the Waltz 
in F or that in E minor. The only pianist 
whose recorded contributions scan come 
anywhere near those is Goldsand, whose 
conception of the waltzes (Decca) is quite 
different, but rather extraordinary in its 
quiet, dainty way. Brailowsky is one of 
the younger generation of pianists, but his 
interpretation stem from the old school. 
There is nothing objective in his ap- 
proach, and he is not ashamed to betray 
emotion, which some may call sentimen- 
tality. This is seen in Op. 69, No. 1, the 
tempo of which is perhaps too slow but 
which is phrased aristocratically. The fam- 
ous Waltz in C sharp minor is played 
with the understanding that only a Slav 
could bring to it, and the polyrhythmic 
Op. 42 pulses with life. 


The recording is good, but there are 
some hissing and otherwise noisy surfaces. 
—H. C. S. 


HADLEY (trans. Courboin): Elegie; 
played by Charles M. Courboin on the 
Organ of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, New York City. Vic- 
tor disc 18085, price $1.00. 


A The late Henry Hadley wrote this work 
originally for cello and piano. It is an 
innocuous, improvisatory type of composi- 
tion. Not having heard it in its original 
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pe onan 


om ape seme AE 


version, we are unable to say whether it 
profits by being played in an organ trans- 
cription. Courboin has given it a senti- 
mental arrangement with bells and other 
dulcet effects and he plays it with due 
regard for the saccharine qualities of his 
arrangement. The recording is satisfac- 
tory, but the surfaces of the review copy 
were not as quiet as they might have been. 


—P. G. 


SCHUMANN: Andante and Vartations, 
Op. 46; and Etude in the Form of a 
Canon, Op. 56, No. 4 (arr. Debussy); 
played by Bartlett and Robertson, duo- 
pianists. Columbia set X or MX-213, 
two discs, price $2.50. 


A Schumann's only work for two pianos 
is an old concert-hall friend. It is a beauti- 
ful piece of music, and in view of the 
curious two-piano items being recorded 
today it is surprising that we have had 
to wait so long for a first recording of it. 
1843 was the year of its composition, 
which places it at the time of Schumann's 
symphonies, but it harks back to the Car- 
naval and Kreisleriana period. Although 
nominally a theme and variations, it is a 
bundle of moods, with several variations 
almost unrelated to the andante. One does 
not notice the despair that is found in 
much of the later work. The theme its 
lovely, and the ensuing variations could 
easily be the product of the composer's 
wild romanticism. Here are the inevitable 
syncopations, the discords that resolve 
themselves so meltingly, and the flashing 
treatment of the piano parts. 

The Etude was not originally written 
for two pianos, but was arranged by De- 
bussy from the Studien fiir den Pedal- 
Fligel. It is seldom heard. Not many 
realize that Schumann wrote some con- 
trapuntal music that is superb, technically 
and melodically. This study is not one of 
his best efforts, though it will give an 
example of the composer's skill. 

Bartlett and Robertson have been ac- 
corded good reproduction, with surface 
noise a little more prominent than it 
should be. Their performance is technic- 
ally good but interpretatively superficial. 
As usual the ensemble is polished and 
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accurate, and the music rolls glibly from 
their fingers. Strength, and an insight into 
Schumann's style, are lacking. 


—H. C. S. 
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C. S$. BERG: Tryggare kan ingen vara; 
and KIRCHENKAMPY: O Fader var; 
sung by the Augustana Choir, Henry 
Veld, conductor. Victor 10-inch disc, 
No. 2202. price $.75. 


A Tryggare kan ingen vera, by Carolina 
Sandell Berg, is a little hymn in the folk 
idiom, sung here with good spirit and 
tone quality. There is a pleasant soprano 
solo to add variety. O Fader var is a 
dignified chorale from the Strassburger 
Hymnal published in 1525. Both make 
very satisfactory listening, and the record- 
ing is good. —P. M. 


COLORATURA ARIAS—BENEDICT: I/ 
Carnevale di Venezia; TAUBERT: Der 
Vogel im Walde (disc 13806); MEYER- 
BEER: Dimnorah: Schattentanz; ROS- 
SINI: I! Barbiere di Siviglia: Frag’ ich 
mein (Una voce poco fa) (disc 13807); 
DONIZETTI: Lucia di Lammermoor: 
I! dolce suono (Mad Scene) (disc 
13808); sung by Miliza Korjus (so- 
prano) with orchestra. Victor set M- 
817, price $3.50. 


A These recordings are not new: they 
were all made in Europe before the singer 
arrived in Hollywood. For one reason and 
another they seem to have been put aside 
in the days when other Korjus records 
of their vintage were being released here, 
though they are now found worthy of re- 
lease as a special set. One omission is to 
be regretted. The first Korjus record | 
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ever heard, and still one of the best, is the 
set of variations on Ah! vous dirai-je, 
Mamman? which Adolphe Adam arranged 
from a little piano work of Mozart. There 
is mo musical substance in it, to be sure, 
but there is enough good singing to make 
the music welcome. The set of recordings 
which Victor has now released contains 
plenty of the tonal loveliness and technical 
fluency for which the singer is noted. None 
of the recordings is without these qualities, 
yet | doubt that any of them will prove 
as fascinating as the best of the previously 
issued Korjus discs. She does not succeed 
in lifting the Benedict variations on The 
Carnival of Venice out of the commen- 
place, and the Barbiere and Dinorai> selec- 
tions suffer from being sung in German. 
The latter also is rushed, which hardly 
adds to its artistic value. The Lucia disc 
is more important, since it begins with 
the usually omitted recitative and continues 
through the cadenza that concludes the 
first section of the Mad Scene. It is sung 
in Italian, and benefits by the presence of 
a chorus. In Der Vogel im Walde Miss 
Korjus challenges comparison with Selma 
Kurz, with whom this little song was a 
war-horse and an occasien for probably 
the longest trill on record (HMV DA 
i108), and with Elisabeth Schumann, whose 
performance (unfortunately no _ longer 
listed in the Victor catalogue) had humor 
and lilt unmatched by either Kurz or 
Korjus. The new releases, then, all have 
their points. The most serious criticism 
to be made of them is that the singer's 
usually secure sense of intonation fails her 
more than once in the set. -——P. M. 
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CATHOLIC NOVENA HYMNS: Good 
Night, Sweet Jesus; Dear Guardian of 
Mary (disc 27715); Mother Deareit, 
Mother Fairest; Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name (disc 27716); Mother Dear, 
Oh! Pray for Me; Jesus, My Lord, My 
God, My All (disc 27717); O Lord, I 
Am not Worthy; To Jesus’ Heart All 
Burning (disc 27718); sung by The 
Paulist Choristers, Edward Slattery con- 
ductor. Victor ten-inch set, P-106, $2.50. 


A The interest in this album is, of course, 
special. To music-minded Catholics neither 
the hymns nor the Paulist Choristers will 
need any introduction. The performances 
are simple and organ-accompanied, as they 
would be in church, and the singing is 
pleasing, if somewhat lacking in clarity 
of diction. The recording is satisfactory. 

—P. M. 


A CONCERT BY LILY PONS AND 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ: Prelude im 
C-sharp minor (Rachmaninoff); Liebes- 
traum (Liszt) played by Andre Kostela- 
netz and his orchestra (disc 71304-D); 
Sadko: Song of India (Rimski-Korsa- 
koff); The Russian Nightingale (Alabiev, 
arr. by La Forge) sung by Lily Pons 
with Kostelanetz orchestra (disc 71305- 
D): Minuet in G (Paderewski); Valse 
Triste (Sibelius) orchestra (disc 71306- 
D); Dancing Doll (Poldini, arr. by La 
Forge); Home, Sweet Home (Bishop) 
Lily Pons (disc 71307-D). Columbia set 
M-484, price $4.50. 

A The hand of Mr. Kustelanetz, the or- 

chestral colorist, is evident throughout this 

set. Although Miss Pons is the featured 








soloist, the program really belongs to her 
husband. There is no denying the skill 
with which he has arranged and conducted 
the various piano pieces in the Concert, 
nor the sympathy with which he has ac- 
companied the soprano’s singing. Miss 
Pons is hardly at the top of her form, 
tor the voice is inclined to be tremulous 
and the singing, especially in the songs 
she does in English, rather labored. Nor 
does she succeed in conveying much by 
means of diction: we know the words of 
Home, Sweet Home, so we can follow her 
here without difficulty (though her phras- 
ing is peculiar) but just what the Night- 
ingale song is about remains something 
of a mystery. This Alabiev melody has 
undergone a great many arrangements, but 
the one used by Miss Pons is unlike any 
I have heard before. Personally I prefer 
it given simply, without so many orna- 
ments, but Mr La Forge has made of it 
a vehicle for the singer's coloratura skill. 


The recording throughout the set has 
brilliance and life, though it also has that 
lack of spaciousness characteristic of work 
done in the smaller studios. This negative 
criticism will not detract from the plea- 
sure of those to whom the program ap- 
peals, and who are willing to take Miss 
Pons at a little below her best. P. M. 


GOUNOD: Faust—Avani de quitter ces 
lieux; and OFFENBACH: Les Contes 
d’Hoffman — Scintille, diamant (Aria 
Dappertutto); sung by Leonard Warren 
(baritone) with Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra, Wilfred Pelletier, conductor. 
Victor disc, No. 18420, price $1.00. 


A Mr. Warren's big and full-toned voice 
is given a good chance to display its 
special qualities in these two French arias. 
It may sound a little hard to say that the 
most striking of these qualities are volume 
and range, for there is richnes in it too, 
and good solid musicality, if no particular 
evidence of imagination. The fact is 
that Mr. Warren is young, and he sings 
with more vocal exuberance than subtlety 
Furthermore, his French diction could 
stand some pointing up — which process 
would, of course, add automatically to 
the expressiveness of his tone. 


The Faust aria (composed, by the way, 
for an English production given in Lon- 
don in 1864, to satisfy the requirements 
of the famous baritone, Sir Charles Sant- 
ley) has not been recorded as often in 
recent years as its popularity would seem 
to warrant. The most recent Victor version 
(except, perhaps, the one in the com- 
plete Faust set) was made a decade or 
so ago by Lawrence Tibbett, with which 
the catalogue still lists an older Italian 
performance by de Luca. The Mirror 
Song from The Tales of Hoffmann is an 
even greater rarity, not having been avail- 
able on a domestic disc for many years. 
Its broad and effectively written melody as 
sung by Mr. Warren include a couple of 
high G-sharps, which he produces with an 
ease that is astonishing in a voice of such 
weight as his. The recording is good. 


HALEVY: La Juive: Passover Scene: O 
Dieu de nos péres; Si trahison ou per- 
fidie; sung by Jan Peerce (tenor), with 
Dorothy Sarnoff (soprano), Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus, Wilfred 
Pelletier, conductor. Victor disc, No. 
18401, price $1.00. 


A It is rather surprising that the Pass- 
over music composed by Halévy (whose 
real name was Lévy) should have in it so 
little of the authentic Hebrew style. It is, 
in fact, effective and thoroughly French 
Operatic music, strangely prophetic (of all 
things): of the Fauré Reguiem. It is here 
given a healthy and full-blooded perform- 
ance by Mr. Peerce, the Metropolitan’s 
latest tenor find, and Mr. Pelletier’s 
chorus and orchestra. Miss Dorothy Sar- 
noff contributes her voice to the part of 
Rachel, which amounts in this scene to a 
chorus lead. Mr. Peerce’s voice has body 
and, apparently, power, as well as a cer- 
tain pleasing vitality. In the sustained 
phrases on the first record side there is a 
suggestion of unsteadiness, though not 
enough to amount to a tremolo. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli once recorded this scene for Victor, 
but his disc has been withdrawn, along 
with all the other selections from La Juive 
once listed in the catalogue. The new 
replacement is excellently recorded. 

—P. M. 
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KERN: Show Boat: Ol’ Man River; and 
JOHNSON (arr.): City Called Heaven; 
sung by Robert Weede (baritone), with 
piano accompaniment by Pablo Miguel. 
Columbia 10-inch disc, No. 17293-D, 
price $.75. 


AMr. Weede’s latest record is an example 
of an opera singer in blackface—a com- 
bination that has appealed strongly to 
more than one famous baritone and to 
audience everywhere. The spiritual thus 
presented here is one of the more con- 
templative Negro songs, and is perhaps 
most familiar to record buyers in the 
plaintive version by Marian Anderson 
(Victor 8958). Mr. Weede sings it more 
dramatically than the contralto, by way 
of marking up for the lack of that melan- 
choly racial quality which makes her sing- 
ing of this song so effective. In Old Man 
River the baritone could hardly go wrong, 
with his virile and powerful voice. The 
piano accompaniments by Pablo Miguel 
are well up to this gentleman’s high stand- 
ard, and the recording balance is good. 

—P. M. 


DE KOVEN: Robin Hood: O Promise 
Me; HERBERT: Sweethearts: Angelus 
disc 4566); HERBERT: Naughty Ma- 
rietta: Italian Street Song; KALMAN: 
Countess Maritza: Love Has Found My 
Heart (disc 4567); HERBERT: The 
Fortune Teller: Romany Life; LEHAR: 
Gypsy Love: The Melody of Love (disc 
1568); sung by Marion Claire (soprano), 
with WGN Concert Orchestra, Henry 
Weber, conductor. Victor 10-inch set 
C-37, price $2.75. 

A Miss Marion Claire is a highly person- 

able young woman who has enjoyed no 

little popular success with the Chicago 

Opera as well as in musical comedy and 

on the air. She is said to radiate consider- 

able charm as she appears on the stage, 
and her singing has won her a large fol- 
lowing. So far as I know these are her 
first recordings. I am sorry, therefore, to 
have to confess that I find little appeal 
in her delivery of these familiar operetta 

selections, her voice seems to me a 

quite ordinary soprano, not too steady 

and hardly fanatical in its adherence to 
the pitch. (It scarcely seems possible that 
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the lady was nervous before a microphone). 
Nor is she flattered by che coarse and 
heavy recording. The arrangements used 
are of the super-super variety, with chorus 
and chimes in evidence wherever pessible. 
The orchestra is conducted by Miss Claire's 
husband, Henry Weber, former!y director 
of the Chicago Opera. ~-P. M. 


SMILIN’ THROUGH: PENN: Smilin’ 
Through; SILESU: A Little Love, a Lit- 
tle Kiss (disc 18315); MOLLOY The 
Kerry Dance; BIZET: Ouvre ton coeur 
(disc 18316); STOTHART (arr.): 
Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes; 
ELGAR: Land of Hope and Glory; 
(disc 18317) sung by Jeanette Mac- 
Donald (soprano), with Victor Concert 
Orchestra, Herbert Stothart, conductor. 
Victor set M-847, price $3.50. 


A This album, we are told, is made up 
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of selections sung by Miss MacDonald in 
her latest film success. Smilin’ Through. 
There is considerable variety in the pro- 
gram, ranging from the sentimental bal- 
lads of Penn and Silésu to the brilliant 
Bizet bolero, which is Spanish enough to 
have been on occasion interpolated into 
Carmen. All of the songs are done in the 
familiar MacDonald manner which has 
cast its spell over so many audiences. And 
all are given characteristic and well-played 


accompaniments. The recording is excel- 


lent. —P. M. 
NICKERSON (Arr.): Micheu Banjo 
Louisiana Creole folksong); and 


VILLA-LOBOS (Arr.); Xango (Religi- 
ous African chant 
by Roland Hayes 
accompaniment by 
Columbia 10-inch 
price $.75. 


of Makumba},; sung 
(tenor), with piano 
Reginald Boardman. 
No. 17294-D, 


d isc. 


A These two songs are familiar to Mr. 
Hayes’ audiences, for he has sung them 
many times and always with a popular 
success. Both are given distinction by the 
singer's contagious rhythmic sense and by 
his understanding of their meaning. The 
picture he paints of the Louisiana dandy 
with his cigar and cane has a generous 
touch of humor, but it never degenerates 
into caricature. And in sharp contrast, in 
the religious chant that Villa-Lobos has 
arranged so effectively, with the piano 
part suggesting African drums, the singer 
catches the note of fanatical fervor and 
growing excitement. As a demonstration 
of his mastery of the art of projection, 
Roland Hayes has done nothing finer on 
record. As usual the pianist is Reginald 
Boardman, whose feeling for the songs 
matches that of the singer, and as in all 
the Columbia records these artists have 
made, the reproduction is very good. 
—P. M. 


PUCCINI: La Bohéme: Mi chiamano 
Mimi; and Madama Butterfly: Un bel 
di vedremo; sung by Bidu Sayao (so- 
prano) with orchestra conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia disc, No. 
71320-D, price $1.00. 

A It cannot be said thar a great deal of 

imagination went into the selection of 

arias for Miss Sayao’s Columbia début, 
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but a glance at the Columbia catalogue 
shows that her Un bel di fills a definite 
gap, and that in Mi chiamano Mimi the 
only competition is by Claudia Muzio. 
whose voice was very different in quality 
from that of the young Brazilian. The 
new disc shows Miss Sayao as a more 
mature artist than do those listed in the 
Victor catalogue. She is now a lyric singer 
of imagination and an actress of consider- 
able personal charm. In these Puccini airs 
she displays not only her musical feeling, 
but an attention to the dramatic implica- 
tions of what she is singing. It may be 
that we are a little too conscious of this 
as attention, that it is not quite spontane- 
ous enough, but it shows that the lady 
really understands the business of singing 
in opera. Hers is not a voice of many 
colors, and there is little of that vocal 
characterization which Bori, for one, could 
put into this musisc. But aside from a 
little questionable intonation this is a satis- 
factory modern recording of two favorite 
scenes—as such certainly the best at pre- 
sent available. —P. M. 


SCHUMANN:  Dichterliebe, Op. 48; 
sung by Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with 
piano acompaniment by Bruno Walter. 
Columbia set, two 10-inch and two 12- 
inch discs, M-486, price $4.00. 


A It may seem ungallant if 1 begin this 
review by complaining once more that 
Lotte Lehmann has chosen for recording 
a cycle of songs that simply do not belong 
to her type of voice. The romanticism 
of Schumann, as exemplified by the Dich- 
terliebe, is of a delicate but definitely 
masculine sort. The reason, I think, for 
the distaste that many feel for this com- 
poser’s music is to be sought in the femi- 
nine approach of most of his interpreters. 
Mme. Lehmann does her best to avoid this 
mistake — her inclination in some of the 
more introspective songs is to hurry rather 
than to sentimentalize. The last few years 
have brought a considerable change in 
her art: her voice today is freer than it 
was frequently in the past, and she has 
managed to curb her propensity for pas- 
sionate outbursts. All in all she is a 
healthier and more musical singer now 
than she was when she made her first 
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Victor records. There are plenty of lovely 
spots in her latest album, though I hardly 
feel that she has truly brought us the 
Dichterliebe. The combination of virility 
and tenderness, of bitterness and resigna- 
tion, that we can find expressed in the 
singing of Panzéra in his Victor album, 
are not here. Columbia brings us, rather, 
the voice, art and personality of Lotte 
Lehmann singing some very beautiful 
songs. The collaboration of Bruno Walter 
t the piano promises, I am afraid, more 
than it brings, for the instrumental tone, 
as recorded, is thin and tinkly — and 
this effect is not enhanced by exception- 
ally noisy surfaces. 

The artists do manage to get variety 
into the records, and their approach to 
some of the songs is effective as well as 
novel. Im wunderschénen Monat Mai is 
performed without the rubato usually as- 
sociated with it, and the effect, for a 
change, is good. Am leuchtenden Sommer- 
morgen is as lovely a piece of sustained 
singing as Lehmann has given us in a 
long time, and for dramatic expression 
she has rarely surpassed Ich hab’ im 
Traum geweinet.. Her excitement gets 
the better of her in Ams alte Marchen, and 
such songs as Ich grolle nicht and Die 
alten bésen Lieder definitely need a bigger 
voice and style than are hers today. If 
Ein Jingling liebt ein Madchen fails to 
come off here, I am afraid the fault lies 
with Mr. Walter rather than with the 
singer. 

And finally a word about the program 
notes, which are, according to Columbia's 
recent custom, printed not in a booklet, 
but on the inside of the front cover of 
the album. Exactly two short paragraphs 
are devoted to the historical background 
of the songs, and this background includes 
some remarks about the banishment of 
Heinrich Heine’s very name from Nazi 
Germany. There is also a misstatement, 
which is surprising coming from Nicolas 
Slonimsky, that tireless detector of inac- 
curacies. Heine did not write a cycle of 
sixteen poems called Dichterliebe. The 
title belongs to the Schumann opus, and 
the poems are selected from the section 
called Lyrisches Intermezzo in the poet's 
Buch der Lieder. Heine's cycle contains 
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sixty-five poems, many of which have been 
made into well-known sorgs. 


—-P. M. 


SCHUMANN: Widmung, Op. 25, no. 1: 
WOLF: In dem Schatten meiner Locken: 
Mausfallen-Spriichlein: sung by Risé 
Stevens( mezzo-soprano) with piano ac- 
companiment by H. G. Schick. Colum- 
bia 10-inch disc, No. 17297-D, 75c. 

A Risé Stevens is an intelligent singer as 

well as a musical one: she has a singularly 

appealing voice and the imagination for 
real vocal histrionics. She has, further- 
more, an attractive presence and unusual 
dramatic talents, which have contributed 
substantially to her success in opera. That 
she should turn to the lieder repertoire so 
early in her recording career is an indica- 
tion of the seriousness of her artistic ambi- 
tions. She is not, however, at this stage 
at least, a complete lieder singer, and she 
has found the change from opera to song 
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a bit embarrassing. Widmung sufters trom 
a certain vocal heaviness and rather too 
much attention to details: the result is 
somewhat labored and lacking in both 
ardor and intimacy. In dem Schatten 
meiner Locken finds the singer overdoing 
the virtue of straightforwardness. In re- 
sisting the temptation of rhythmic free- 
dom she has kept a little too strictly to 
the printed values of the notes. She has, 
however, managed some nice vocal color- 
ing. Mausfallen-Spriichlein, an incantation 
over a mouse-trap, is a “first,” and as such 
is welcome. And happily it gets from the 
singer her most successful performance, 
though it, would fare best with a lighter 
voice than hers. Miss Stevens has humor, 
and here she has a chance to show it. The 
piano acompaniment of H. G. Schick are 
inclined to be modest, but the recording 
is good. —P. M. 


J. STRAUSS-KORNGOLD: You Haunt 
My Heart; and VICTOR HERBERT: 
Algeria: Rose of the World; sung by 
James Melton (tenor) with Victor Con- 
cert Orchestra, Wilfred Pelletier, con- 
ductor. Victor disc, No. 18466, $1.00. 


A The lush and lusty style of these “semi- 
classics” finds Mr. Melton more in his 
familiar element than the two operatic 
selections we had from him last month. 
Needless to say, he opens up and gives 
prodigally of both voice and sentiment. 
The Victor Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Pelletier, lends rich support, and 
the recording catches the full effect. 


—P. M. 


VERDI: Attila: Dagli immortali vertici; 
and GOLDMARK: Die Kénigin von 
Saba: Lift Thine Eyes; sung by Igor 
Gorin (baritone), with Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, Bruno Reibold, conductor. 
Victor disc, No. 18402, price $1.00. 


A Mr. Gorin has found another effective 
Verdi aria from an opera known to rfe- 
cords only by a poorly performed trio. 
The baritone apparently appreciates the 
value of his discovery; for he sings it 
with conviction and with style. His voice 
has always recorded well, and it has here 
a warmth and expressiveness that have 
not always been evident in his singing. 
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These qualities are less apparent in the 
Queen of Sheba air (another find), partly 
because he is less at home in the English 
translation he sings, partly because the 
strongly contrasted music of Goldmark is 
less natural for him, and partly because 
he has here been rather too much favored 
by the recording engineers at the expense 
of the orchestra. The rich background of 
this aria should have been given greater 
prominence. There is a good deal of the 
atmosphere of oratorio in the music as 
we have it here, though the singer's dic- 
tion leaves some doubt as the meaning of 
the text. —P. M. 


OTHER RECORDIMGS 


BUGLE CALLS OF THE ARMY: played 
by Harry Glantz, first trumpeter of the 
New York Philharmonic Orch. Victor 
10-inch discs 27675 /6, price $.50 each. 


LAVALLEE: O Canada; and CAREY (arr. 
Elgar): God Save the King; played by 
Montreal Festivals Orch., dir. Wilfred 
Pelletier, with Les Disciples de Mas- 
senet, dir. Charles Goulet. Victor 10- 
disc 2170, price $.75. 


HERBERT: American Fantasy; played by 
Victor Symphony, direction Charles O'- 
Connell. Victor disc 36409, price 75c. 


WOUK: Ballad of the Leatherneck Corps: 
and BERLIN: Arms for the Love of 
America; played by Al Goodman and 
his Orchestra, featuring Tyrone Power 
Ray Block’s Chorus, and Barry Wood, 
baritone. Victor disc 36404, price 75c. 


SING FOR THE TEAM: Favorite col- 
lege songs; sung by the All-American 
Glee Club. Victor set P-87, four 10- 
inch discs, $2.50. 


A Over a year ago (September, 1940) 
Victor released four albums of college 
songs: Eastern, Southern, Big Ten, and 
Pacific. The present set, sung by the same 
group, contains songs of Notre Dame, 
Pittsburg, Penn State, Syracuse, Colgate, 
Fordham, some team they have this year!), 
N. Y. U., Temple, Brown, Holy Cross, 
and Boston College. 
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WILDER: His First Long Pants; Her Old 
Man Was Suspicious (disc 36186), 
Pieces of Eight; Bull Fiddles In China 
Shop (disc 36187); Please Do Not Dis- 
turb; The House Detective Registers 
(disc 36188); Dance Man Buys A 
Farm; Kindergarten Flower Pageant 
(disc 36189); played by Alec Wilder 
Octet. Columbia set C-60, four 10-inch 
discs, price $2.50. 


A A few years back, when people were 
talking about Raymond Scott and _ his 
Quintet, a newcomer appeared on Bruns- 
wick records with a unique ensemble 
called Alec Wilder's Octet. Jazz fans 
didn’t grab his records up as they did 
Scott's, but musicians talked about them. 
Some looked at the ensemble of oboe, flute, 
clarinet, bass clarinet, string bass, harpsich- 
ord and drums, and shook their heads. Ia- 
credible! Preposterous! Simply screwy! 
These were some of the pithy, if not po- 
lite, remarks. Then when the boys heard 
the way Wilder wrote for his instruments 
they went into veritable tailspins. The 
stuff just wasn’t conventional, or, for that 
matter, accepted non-conventional, jazz. 
But it had spirit and it had tonal effects 
that were utterly different and intriguing. 
Some called it subtle, sophisticated jazz— 
but Wilder's ensemble has more boldness 
of color than subtlety. Critics praised 
Wilder's handful of Brunswick discs; 
small cults of Wilder admirers haunted 
record stores to buy them; but the sales 
were not enough to keep things going. 
Last year it was whispered about that 
Wilder, one of the most talented and orig- 
nal arrangers in the field, had gone to 
work for a gas station up New York 
State. A few months back the young 
gentleman returned to the world of popu- 
lar music with a song which threatens 
to become obnoxiously popular — we 
refer to It’s So Peaceful im the Country. 
And now Columbia issues an album of 
some deftly arranged numbers by Wilder, 
which are as entertaining to listen to as 
they are stimulating to dance to. We like 
them all. From the reproductive angle, 
this set is on a par with the music. Wi- 
der’s titles are a bit “balmy”, but you ca1 
listen to these pieces and enjoy ‘em even if 
you don’t know their titles. 
—P. G. 
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SCORE 


BOOKS 


(These scores can be procured through our Reader's Library Service.) 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES: 
Vol. 1: Beethoven's Fifth Symphony; 
Vol. 2: Tchaikovsky's Pathétique; Vol. 
3: Franck’s D min. Symphony; Vol. 4: 
Brahms’ First Symphony; Vol. 5: Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished; Vol. 6: Mozart's G 
min. Symphony. Published by Theodore 
Presser Co., price 35c each. 


A These are what their title represents 
them to be—skeleton scores. Edited and 
annotated by Violet Katzner, each pres- 
ents a short foreword on symphonic 
structure, an analysis of the symphony 
under discussion, and a single staff of mu- 
sic that gives the main themes and devel- 
opments of each movement, with the in- 
trumentation indicated above. Undoub- 
tedly intended for people who can read 
music but not full scores, they will clar- 
ify structure for the uninitiated. Children 
will derive much benefit from them, and, 
with the aid of recordings and someone 
to explain the notation for the first few 
times, can learn much about the mysteries 
of music. 


THE HAMPTON SERIES OF MINI- 
ATURE ARROW SCORES. Vol. 1 
($1.00): Rimsky-Korsakoff: Schehera- 
zade; Russian Easter Overture. Vol. 2 
($1.00): Mozart: Eight Overtures; and 
Gluck: Three Overtures. Vol. 3 ($1.00): 
Beethoven: Seven Overtures. Vol. 4 
($1.25): Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker Suite; 
Borodin: Dances from Prince Igor; 
Enesco: First Roumanian Rhapsody; 
and Prokofieff; Classical Symphony. Vol. 
5 ($1.75): Stravinsky: Firebird; Petro- 
uchka; Sacre du Printemps. Vol. 6 
($1.00): Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture; 
Dvorak: Carnaval Overture; Brahms: 
Tragic Overture and Academic Festival; 
Goldmark: Sakuntala Overture. Vol. 7 
($1.00): Debussy: Nocturnes; Bizet: 
L’Arlésienne Suites 1 and 2; Berlioz: 
Roman Carnival and Damnation of 
Faust Suite. Vol. 8 ($1.25)—not yet 
available): Rimsky-Korsakoff: Cog d’Or 
Suite; Ippolitow-lvanow: Caucasian 
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Sketches; Smetana: The Moldau and 


From Bohemia. 


In format and printing these scores re- 
semble the volumes issued by Longmans, 
Green and Co. They utilize the system of 
arrow, which is supposed to aid those who 
have had no previous experience in score- 
reading, and each volume measures 9” x 
12”. In these days, when the price of 
music is stratospheric, the low cost of 
the present series should insure then a wide 
sale. The printing in most cases is clear, 
and after a while the black arrows, with 
which each page is liberally decorated, 
cease to be annoying. In some cases, how- 
ever, a remarkable pair of eyes will be 
necessary to read the print: Enesco’s Row- 
manian Rhapsody and Debussy’s Noctur- 
nes are not what might be termed the 
clearest of reproduction. The important 
thing, however, is the price, which is low 
enough to meet the demands of the aver- 
age music lover. 


SONGS OF YESTERDAY. A_ Song 
Anthology of American Life. Compil- 
ed by Philip D. Jordan and Lillian 
Kessler. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc., N. Y., 1941. 391 pp., price $3.00. 


Classify this book under Americana. It 
is a collection of popular songs that once 
upon a time were sung by all, and from it 
a good idea of American customs, preju- 
dices and morales can be obtained. Music- 
ally, the less said about them the better; 
but there can be no more fun than getting 
around a piano and with a sob in the 
throat, a tear in the eye, and an infinity 
of emotion singing such songs as No 
Home, No Home, or The Snow Storm 
(“And deeper grew the drifts of snow, 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was 
gone, ‘O God!’ she cried in accents wild, 
‘If I must perish save my child’!”). Or 
that moving ditty entitled Father's a 
Drunkard and Mother Is Dead, or Go 
Call the Doctor — Be Quick, or Anti 


—_— (Continued on page 226) 
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Although Stokowski has signed a long-term 
contract with Victor to record with the NBC 
Symphony and other orchestras, he still is 
under contract to Columbia. The conductor's 
present contract with Columbia, we are in- 
formed, does not expire until June 30, 1942, 
and we are given to understand that Columbia 
has an option which permits it to extend this 
contract for a year from that date if it so 
desires. The recordings Stokowski is purported 
to have made with the All-American Orchestra, 
while on tour last year, are, we are told, the 
sole property of the Columbia Company. And 
so it can be assumed that this conductor may 
well be represented on more than one record 
list, as he is this month. The unpredictability 
of Stokowski would seem to be borne out by 
the discovery of a friendlv reader, who points 
out that the conductor's first released recording 
of Ravel's Bolero has been replaced by anothe1 
The new version continues to be housed by 
Columbia in its album number X-174. 


Mr. Brailowsky’s personal representative in- 
forms us that the noted pianist is shortly to 
record the complete 24 Etudes of Chopin. We 
hear also that Harold Bauer, the pianist, and 
Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, have both been in 
the recording studios recently. It is rumored 
that Nathan Milstein, the violinist, will record 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole in the neat 
future, probably with Rodzinski and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

* * @ 

Victor tells us that an idea of Toscanini’s 
tremendous devotion to detail may be gained 
from several instances noted during recording 
sessions with the Philadelphia Orchestra. On 
one occasion he strode to” the unused piano in 
one corner of the stage and played a particularly 
tricky violin passage to illustrate just the way 
he wanted it. On another occasion he retired 
to the control room to hear the orchestral 
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balance in a difficult passage. At this juncture 

Mr. Ormandy took over the podium for him, 

elicitating profuse thanks from the Italian 

maestro and getting a hand from the men. Re- 
cording is, and always has been, very serious 
business with Toscanini. During intermissions 
and before a recording session starts he paces 
his dressing room, singing passages of the works 
being recorded, to fix in his mind just how 
he wants them plaved. Although he never 
seems to rest, he can nevertheless endure the 
most strenuous and lengthy recording session. 

He conducts all the time, even while listening 

to the playbacks, which he insists upon after 

each record side is cut. 
The following is a list of recordings recently 
released in England: 

BEETHOVEN: Moonlight Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
2; and SCHUMANN: Romance in F sh: 
major, Op. 28, No. 2; Benno Moiseiwitsch 
(p ano). H. M. V. C3259/60. 

GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A mi., Op. 16; 
Moiseiwitsch and the Hallé Orch., dir. He- 
ward. H. M. V. C3264/67. 

HANDEL: Messiah—I Know that my Redeem- 
er Liveth; Isobel Baillie (soprano) and Hallé 
Orch.. dir. Heward. Columbia DX1036. 

HAYDN: The Creation—W ith Verdure Clad; 
Isobel Baillie (soprano) with Hallé Orch., 
dir. Heward. Columbia DX1052. 

HAYDN: Trio No. 1 in G major; Eileen 
Joyce (piano), Anthony Pini (cello), Henry 
Holst (violin). Columbia DX1054/55. 

KREISLER: Prae/udinm and Allegro; Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin) and Marcel Gazelle 
(piano). H. M. V. DA1490. 

MENDELSSOHN: Fingal’s Cave Overture, Op. 
26: Hallé Orchestra, dir. Sargent. Columbia 
DX1053. 

MOZART: Adagio and Fugue in C minor, K. 
546; Hallé Orchestra, dir. Heward. Columbia 
DX1056. 











SHOSTAKOVICH: Piano Concerto, 


Op. 35; 


Eileen Joyce (piano), Arthur Lockwood 
(trumpet), Hallé Orchestra, dir. Heward. 
Columbia DX-1049 /51 

RAMEAU: Le tendres plaintes; and DA- 


QUIN: Le Coucou; COUPERIN: Le Bavolet 
flottant, and Le Carillon; POULENC: Pas- 
tourelle, and IBERT: Le petite ane blanc; 
POULENC: Adagietto from Les Biches, ana 
DEBUSSY: Reflets dans l'eau; RAVEL: 
Prelude, Rigaudon and Toccata from Le 
Tombeau de Couperin; Phylliss  Sellick 
(piano). Issued by Rimington, Van Wyck, 
Ltd. (Four 12-inch discs, 7s. 4d. each: Al- 
bum 4s. 6d. extra.) 
+ . * 

ARNE: Where the Bee Suck MORLEY: It 
was a Lover and his La Loch Lomond; 
Elsie Suddaby (soprano) and Gerald Moore 
(piano). Decca M510 

BAX: String Quartet in G 
Quartet. Decca K1009/12. 

BEETHOVEN: 32 Variations in C minor, and 
Bagatelles Nos. 1 and 11, Opus 119; Dennis 
Matthews (piano). Columbia DX1060/61. 

HAYDN: Symphony in E flat (Drum Roll); 
Hallé Orchestra, direction Leslie Heward. 
Columbia DX1057/59. 

RACHMANINOFF: Preludes in B flat and 
D minor, Op. 23, Nos. 2 and 3; Mourna 
Lympany (piano). Decca K1024 

RAVEL: Tzigane; Ida Haendel (violin) and 
Ivor Newton piano). Decca K1013. 


major; Griller 


WALTON: Scapino—A Comedy Overture; 
Chicago Sym. Orch., dir. Stock. Columbia 
LX931. 


Nanna 


THE! 
MUSIC MART 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES—lI5c per 
word each insertion, four consecutive insertions 45c 
per word. All classified advertisements must be in 
the hands of the publisher on the 15th of each 
month following MINIMUM NUMBER : OF 
WORDS 20. ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ARE CASH WITH ORDER. 





Slightly Used Records For Sale 
Sets, instrumental and operatic recordings 
up to 50% of. Records of Caruso, Pon- 


selle, Paderewski, etc. from 39c. Rare 
collector’s items and old catalogues (send 
stamped envelope for sample list). Re- 


cords bought. The Record Collector's 
Guide by J. M. Moses . . . $1.00 postpaid. 
THE HALF PRICE RECORD SHOP 
101 West 53rd St. New York, N. Y. 


Record Collectors’ Exchange 
76 West 48th St. N. Y. C. 
Records exchanged, bought and sold. Ex- 
tensive stock of choice used records. “Join 
our society for keeping records circulated 

among collectors.” 
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SCORE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 224) 


Calomel. The compilers supply an ex- 
cellent commentary, the book is attrac- 
tively made up, and lies flat on the music 
rack. 


—H. C. S. 





RESONANCE 
- —— (Continued from page 206) 
cabinets but in other parts of the phono- 
gtaph. The needle and vibratory portion 
of many pickups have one or more re- 
sonant frequencies, and when the corres- 
ponding note occurs in the record the 
needle vibrates more widely and makes a 
stronger signal for that note. Here the re- 
cord groove acts as the pusher and the 
needle as the swing. When the pusher 
pushes in time with the natural vibration 
of the needle it swings more easily. 


Resonance also occurs in electrical cir- 
cuits. Transformers and other parts of an 
amplifier, if not well designed, may have 
resonance at different frequencies, and am- 
plify the corresponding notes more than 
others. Thus such a pick-up or amplifier 
is said to have “peaks” due to resonance. 
All these are examples of the precise 
meaning of resonance, and to say that one 
phonograph record is more “resonant” 
than others is meaningless from the tech- 
nical viewpoint. 


The loose uses of the word are numer- 
ous. One common use concerns the piano 
in its production of sound. The vibrations 
of the strings are tranferred mechanically 
to the sounding board and the latter 
vibrates itself. A similar experience re- 
sults when a vibrating tuning fork is pres 
sed against a wooden table. The vibrazion 
of a violin string similarly is transmitted 
to the body of the violin through the 
bridge. This use of the word to define 
these phenomena, while not accepted by 
physicists, is so acepted by musicians, and 
this use is what Webster refers to as the 
mechanically induced intensification of 
vibrations. 


The American Music Lover 
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AAA—A Souvenir Program. Paul Whiteman 


and his Orchestra—Original Whiteman Rhythm 


Boys. Victor sei P-100 


e As the title indicates, these are repressings, 
all stemming from the 1926-1928 period, when 
Whiteman was the plumed knight of jazz. Twas 
a glamorous period indeed in the history of 
jazz, and Whiteman was its alpha and omega, 
with the most amazing galaxy of instrumentalists 
ever got together in one group. Not the least 
of these were a little patent-leather-haired trum- 
pet player from Davenport, Iowa, named Bix 
Beiderbecke, and a blond-haired fellow from 
Tacoma, Washington, who didn’t play anything 
much except a tiny pair of cymbals occasionally. 
but who sang husky-voiced choruses now and 
then. This was Bing Crosby, who was also one 
of the trio known as the Rhythm Boys. Here 
are the recordings of the Rhythm Boys’ From 
Monday On (which is, in its way, one of the 
most famous records ever made) and That's 
Grandma, and here are the band’s Lovable, I’m 
Afraid of You, Forget-Me-Not, My Pet, Back 
in your Own Backyard, When You're with 
Somebody Else, Dancing Shadows, and Down 
In Old Havana Town. Not the least attractive 
feature of the set is Warren Scholl’s enormously 
informative brochure. Scholl, as all phonophiles 
know, is a veritable fountain of erudition re- 
garding Whiteman and there is much informa- 
tion here that cannot be found elsewhere. 


AAAA—Chelsea Bridge; and What Good Will 


It Do? Duke Ellington and his Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 27740. 


1942 


VAN NORMAN 


e Heigh-ho here’s another Ellington master- 
piece. It must get a bit boring for some readers 
to note this statement being repeated again and 
again but the fact is that Ellington turns out 
masterpieces as casually and effortlessly as the 
other boys (most of ‘’em) turn out drivel. 
Chelsea Bridge is the one we're talking about 
here. It’s the work of Billy Strayhorn, the 
Duke's leading disciple in the field of com- 
position and arrangement. It couldn’t have been 
better if the Duke had written it himself, and 
the performance is tops. 


AAAA—In Old Vienna. Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra. Columbia set C-81. 


¢ Marek Weber’s name is an immensely po- 
tent one in the world of recorded music. How 
many records he made in Europe it would not 
be possible to estimate. The remarkable thing 
about his records has been their uniformly high 
quality. Whether he played foxtrots, tangos, 
potpourris from operas or what-nots, his work 
was invariably distinguished by a suavity of 
style, a technical assurance, and, above all, by 
a luminous beauty of tone which derived prin- 
cipally from Weber himself and his violin. 
“The Weber tone” was justly famous through- 
out Europe; it lent glamour to more than one 
hackneyed selection. Why Weber has not been 
making records since he came to this country 
several years ago we cannot say, but it is 
heartening to see him make up for lost time 
with this group. He has here a band that ap- 
proximates the ensemble he had abroad. The 
famous “Weber tone” is once again to be 


heard. The selections are in the form of waltz 
medleys, three to a side, and include a Johann 
Strauss group, a Lehar group, a Waldteufel 
group, a Josef Straus and a Ziehrer group. The 
latter two contain lovely melodies, tunes which 
have long been in need of recording. All are 
played in strict dance tempo, and this results 
is a certain inflexibility of rhythm which it is 
odd to find in Weber, and which may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that he is not 
accustomed to playing them as slowly as Amer- 
icans are used to hearing them. Otherwise, it’s a 
grand job 


AAAA—Limehouse Blues, and If I Had You. 
Benny Goodman Sextet. Okeh 6486 


e These brilliant recordings serve to demon- 
strate the rather spectacular talents of Good- 
man’s two recent star acquisitions, Niel Powell, 
the 19-year-old pianist, and Lou McGarrity, 
trombone. In other words, this has no relation 
to the Sextet we know from previous record- 
ings, but is a brand new unit which has only 
Goodman's own towering clarinet work as a 
link to the old one. To say that we think that 
Goodman has something there in Messrs. Powell 
and McGarrity would be a rank understate- 
ment. They are terrific. Powell has an original 
piano style. the like of which we haven't heard 
in years, while McGarrity plays a phenomenally 
clean and rhythmic Both are 
plenty of chance to shine here 


trombone given 


AAA Sere nade t 
Best of All. Teddy 
Bluebird B-11373 


I Love You 
his Orchestra. 


Maid: and 
Powell and 


e The first is a jovial piece of spoofing at 
the expense of Horace Heidt, Sammy Kaye and 
others. A divinely inane number by the gener- 
ally sedate John Jacob Loeb is taken for a 
grand ride here but the really distinctive fea- 
ture of the recording is the most prodigious 

‘razzberries” ever heard, either on or 
off records. You'll really have to hear them to 
believe them 


series of 


AAA—Goin’ to Chicago 
my Bed. Joe Turnet 
Decca 4093 


zo Blue and Rocks in 
with Freddie Slack Trio. 


e Here is blues-singing at its best. I don't 
know of anyone before the public (with the 
possible exception of Mildred Bailey) who can 
do as eloquent a job on the blues as Turner. 
One instinctively thinks of Bessie Smith in 
hunting his equal, and, indeed, if anyone can 
be said to be carrying on her’ tradition, it’s 
Turner 

and Woodsheddin’ With 


AAA—Bishop's Blue 
j Herman and his Orchestra. 


Woody Woody 
Decca 3972 


e Another and vasily different type of blues 
is this one. A solid-gaited number, apparently 
named .after Joe Bishop, Herman's trombonist 


and occasional composer-arranger, it reveals this 
excellent band in a thoroughly characteristic 
vein. The reverse is a furiously paced affair 
that always seems on the verge of flying to 
pieces but somehow never does. 


AAA—The President's Birthday R!!+ and An- 
gels of Mercy. Glenn Miller and his Orches- 
tra. Bluebird B-11429. 


e Both are Irving Berlin's tunes, and that’s 
recommendation enough. Glenn Miller and 
Berlin are donating the royalties of this record 
to the Red Cross and the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation, so mark it on an early shopping list. 


Other Current Popular Recordings 


of Merit 


AAA 
Tony 
11421 


AAA—A Nickel to my Name: and Not a 
Care in the World. Bob Chester and his Or- 
chestra. Bluebird 11388. 


Doin’ the Ratamacue; 
Pastor and his 


and Flag Waves 
Orchestra. Bluebird B- 


AAA—I Got It Bad and That Ain't Good; and 
This Is No Laughing Matter. Dinah Shore. 
Bluebird B-11357. 


AAA—I'/] Never Forget; and 
Mozart. Horace Heidt and 
lumbia 36453. 


Carle Meets 
his Orchestra. Col- 


AAA—The Bells of San Raquel; and I Found 
You In the Rain. Claude Thornhill and ‘his 
Orchestra. Columbia 36431. 


AAA—I'll Remember April; and I Think of 
You. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 
4135 


AAA—Autumn Nocturne; and Moonlight Cock- 
tail. Glen Gray and his Orchestra. Decca 4114. 


AAA—Starbeams ; and I Surrender Dear. Charlie 
Spivak and his Orchestra. Okeh 6546. 


AAA—My Old Flame; and Tom Thumb. Count 
Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 6527. 


AA—Mama Long and Tall: and If Money Greu 
on Trees. Erskine Butterfield and his Blue Boys. 
Decca 8596. 


AA—Baby Mine; and The 
Alone. Bea Wain 


Lady 


Victor 27736. 


Who Walks 


AA You're Not the Kind; and Hereafter. Teddy 
Powell and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11358. 


AA—Moonlight Slumber Song. 


Glen Orchestra. Bluebird B- 
11386 


Sonata; and 
Miller and his 


Music Lover 
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